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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Observations on the Duty of Sea-borne Coal; and on the Peculiar 
Duties and Charges or Coal, in the Port of London. Founded on 
the Reports of Parliamentary Committees, and other Official Do- 
cuments. 8vo. pp. 23. Longman. 

‘Ir has been estimated, apparently on good grounds,’ observes 
the author of this pamphlet, ‘ that while the repeal of the coal 
duty and of the existing regulations with respect to the trade in 
coal, would afford very great additional facilities to almost every 
branch of industry carried on in the city, it would save the in- 
habitants of London “from A MILLION TO TWELVE-HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR.” The apathy,’ continues he, ‘ which 
has been displayed by those so deeply interested in this affair is 
most singular. John Bull is the most inconsistent of animals; he 
loaded the table of the House of Commons with petitions against 
the leather duty, which added from one to two per cent. to the 
price of his shoes; but he submits, apparently without a growl, to 
taxes and regulations, which add from forty to fifty per cent. to the 
price of his fuel !” 

We think the inconsistency can be explained, though not much to 
the honour of the ideas in people’s heads. A man has not been used 
to the same kind of shoes all his life, and he has been accustomed 
to a choice among different shoemakers; but fuel is one among the 
three great necessaries of existence, and he has been so accustomed to 
it in the same shape from the earliest infancy, that he scarcely thinks 
more of enquiring seriously into the price of it, than of the price of 
air to breathe. It must be had; and like the air, he acquires an 
unreflecting notion that it is to be had in the same manner at any 
price ; or without it he dies. The case is a good deal the same 
with bread. To meat he has not always been accustomed in the 
same degree, or of the same quality. People have had‘different kinds of 
meat at school and elsewhere: they have been taught to have a 
choice with it, and have often changed their butchers. But the 
loaf, till of late years, has been considered a thing unalterable. They 
have been used to one aspect and one quality of bread, ever since 
they can remember : and therefore, till indigestion forces upon them 
an alarming degree of ‘meditation, they no more think of changing 
their bread, or their baker, than of going to live in anew atmosphere. 
A man cannot possibly do without bread: he therefore goes on, 
eating any kind of bread. He cannot do without warmth: he 
therefore goes on paying any price for coals. 

There isa striking circumstance connected with this, of great im- 
portance to the consideration. People in general have too little 
imagination, and habit does not tend to improve it. The com- 
fort, therefore, which they have derived ever since they were born 
from sustenance and warmth, they come to identify with the ha- 
bitual feelings of everybody: and though they read in the news- 
papers of the want of bread and fuel among the poor, it is with 
the utmost difficulty, and by a violent forcing of the reflection, 
that they can draw a distinction between the sensations of the poor 
man’s flesh and stomach, and those of their own. Hunger with 
themselves is brief: they can soon satisfy it. Cold is brief: they can 
go to the fire. They become unable to sympathize with the continuous 
operation of want. They think the poor man talks about cold and 
hunger, and that there must be some reason in it, inasmuch as he 
looks ill; for they can picture to their imaginations a care-worn 
face, since they see so many about them, where the hands are 
warm, and the stomachs well fed. But still, as their own haids are 
in the habit of being warm, and their stomachs comfortable, or at any 
rate uncomfortable with fullness, they have no abiding conception 
of hands cold for a whole day, or of an habitual craving for food. 

We do not mean to say that it would be desirable for people to 
be oversensitive on these points; otherwise the distress of half a 
dozen human beings would be sufficient to discomfort the whole 
globe. It is to be hoped that the martyrs to reform and imagina- 





tion will have suffered enough eventually, to secure the infinite 
preponderance of good in this world. But meanwhile, its advance 
is the slower for it, and the apathy of the excessively comfortable 
sometimes not a little provoking. 

Take one of the clergymen for instance, who have been writing 
addresses of late to the poor, to advise; them to bear hunger and 
cold with patience. One of these gentlemen sits down to his 
writing table, with his feet on a rug, before a good fire, after an 
excellent breakfast, to recommend to others the endurance of evils, 
the least part of which would rouse him into a remonstrance with 
his cook or his coal-merchant, perhaps destroy his temper, and put 
him in a state of un-Christian folly. ‘* Bless me!’’ cries he, look. 
ing about him, if there is the least bit of a “ crick’’ in the win- 
dow, “ how intolerably cold it is this morning!” and he rises from 
his chair, and not without indignation closes the intolerable win- 
dow which the servant had so “ shamefully neglected.” His dinner is 
not ready when he returns from his ride. “’Tis very shameful! 
of the cook,” quoth he: “ I have eaten nothing to signify since 
breakfast, and am ready to“sink.” The dinner is brought in with 
all trepidation, and he does sink,—that is to say, into an easy chair, 
and fish, flesh, and fowl sink into Aim. Little does he think, and 
less does he endeavour to think, (for the thought is not a comfort- 
able one) that the men to whom he wrote his address in the morn- 
ing, are in the habit of feeling this sinking sensation from morning 
till night, and of seeing their little crying children suffering from a 
distress which they know to be so wretched. Many of these poor 
people sink into the grave; and the comfortable clergyman thinks 
it much if he gets into his carriage or puts his warm great coat and 
handkerchief round his portly neck, and goes to smooth the poor 


from, as long as port and pheasant can help him. 


* What riches give us, let us then enquire : 

Meat, fire, and clothes. What more? Meat, clothes, and fire.’ 

These are the three great necessaries of life, meaning by meat, 
food; though it is worthy of observation, that meat was so com- 
mon in the poet’s time, he makes the two words synonimous. 
After a few lines to show the insufficiency of superfluities for ren- 
dering bad men happy, the poet says of these superfluities : 

‘ Perhaps you think the poor might have their part : 
Bond danms the poor, and hates them ‘from his heart. 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 

That every man in want is knave or fool. 

“* God cannot love (says Blunt, with tearless eyes) 
The wretch he starves”—and piously denies : 

But the good bishop, with a meeker air, 

Admits, and leaves them, Providence’s care.” 

We proceed to extract from the pamphlet before us the passages 
most requisite to give the reader a proper notion of the abuses with 
which government and coal-merchants have conspired to heap the 
trade ; but to those who take a political interest in the subject, and 
can afford it, we recommend an earnest perusal of the whole pamph- 
let. It is a pity, we think, that the author did not say more 
respecting the good that would be done to the suffering poor by an 
abandonment of the abuses; and we should have been pleased, had 
he marked out the particular passages for which-he acknowledges 
himself indebted to the Edinburgh Review. But Wis pages are well 
worthy perusal: the subject imperatively demands attention. The 
reader will see in it (and he will partially see in our extracts) how 
he is cheated on all hands ;—by the government, in abstracting their 
high-minded portion for pensioners and kings’ natural children ; by 
the Corporation of London, to an enormous extent, nobody knows 
on what pretence; and by the coal-merchants, in all their various 
contrivances of splitting, carting, and being connived at. He will 
there see, that during the passage of the coals from the Thames 
bank to his house, their cost becomes greater than the whole sum 
up to that period, from their digging in the mine to their arrival in 
London. We remember being forcibly struck by the article on the 











subject in the Edinburgh Review, especially by what the reviewer 


man’s passage to that better world, which he himself will keep aloof 
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said respecting the frightful inequality of taxation between the | heavy tax on the beef,*or bread, used in the southern counties, 
Northern and Southern counties. We pray the reader, when he which did not extend? to the North, does any one doubt that it 
looks at his blazing fire, to think what precious commodities those would have a most injurious effect upon the individuals subjected 
« black diamonds” (as they have been well called), are to his coal- to its operation ? Fuel, however, is quite as indispensable as either 

. - ’ of the articles referred to; and being so, must not a tax on it 
merchant, and how the rogue is probably hugging himself and laugh- . 


, , . equally affect those on whom it falls, and depress their condition, 
ing at him at that moment, for the last order he gave him. The | compared with those who are exempted from such an impost ? It 


author excepts the coal-owners from his objections, that is to say, is not, however, by its direct effects only that the coal tax is inju- 
those who supply'the merchant; but we suspect, that a due enquiry | Tous: it Is so indirectly, by depriving those subjected to it of 
into their profits would tell even there a different story. means of on that would otherwise be at their disposal. At 


FS / — : resent one has only to take up a map of England, distinguishing 
-* The grievances that affect the coal trade may be divided into the coal districts, to learn at a » the seats of manufacture and 
two great classes: first, the duty on sea-borne coal: and second, employment. But such is not the natural order of things. Were 
the regulations as to the sale of coal. The last are particularly the duty and the regulations that grow out of it abolished, the ex- 
oppressive in the — where every sort of iniquity that it is pense of conveying coal by sea would be so much reduced, that 
possible to er oe trade, has been fostered and promoted | many branches of industry which cannot at present be carried on 
down to this very day. except in the vicinity of the mines, might be carried on ata dis- 
‘ The Legislature of England seems to have too often forgotten | tance; while many that are now carried on in counties remote from 
that fuel is one of the articles most indispensable to existence. In our | the mines, though with difficulty, would be carried on with compa- 
northern climates, it is quite as essential as either food or clothes: | patiye facility oniemenns ’ 
its cost forms = important item in the ew aged of every family 08 ‘ There is a statement in the second Report of the Lords’ Com- 
the lower and middle classes, an increase of its price affecting them | jnittee (p. 139). which strikingly exemplifies what has now been 
in precisely the same way as an increase in the price of bread. Not) stated. Mr William Stark, a manufacturer of Norwich, informed 
only, however, is fuel a necessary of life; it is also among the most | their lordships, that so long as yarn was spun by the hands, all that 
important, or rather, we should say, by fur the most important, ofall | was used in that city was spun there; but that since yarn had been 
the instruments of manufacturing industry. It is not because the | syn by machinery, Norwich had entirely lost this branch of in- 
inhabitants of Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, &c. are dustry, inasmuch as] the high price of coal caused by the duty had 
more industrious and inventive than those of Canterbury, Winches- | disahled them from erecting machines! At the time that Mr Stark 
ter, Exeter, &c. that they have made such prodigious advances in| gaye this evidence, there were from 4000 to 5000 persons unem- 
manufactures, wealth, and population, while the latter have been | ployed in Norwich. And it is not, fprobably, going too far to say, 
comparatively stationary—but it is because the former are abun-| that not one-third of them would have been in that situation but 
dantly supplied with fuel, while the latter are not. Since the inven- | fo the coal duty. * ** ‘ * * * 
tion of the steam engine, fire has become of infinitely more impor- | « The mischievous operation of the coal duty on the poor is as 
tance as a moving power than either water or wind; and in the | clear as the sun at noon-day. It deprives them of employment, 
present state of the arts, those who cannot obtain abundant supplies | and benumbs them with cold. We would beg to ask whether there 
of fuel ata cheap rate, must submit to be outstripped by their | pe a gentleman connected with the southern counties, ignoraut of 
neighbours in the career of improvement. oe ‘ .,, | the severe privations occasioned by the scarcity and high price of 

* Every one versed in the :merest elements of political science, will | fuel, and of the depredations to which plantations and_palings are 
be forward to admit that nothing but the pressure of the most | jy consequence exposed? Let none, therefore, presume to say, 
overwhelming necessity, could ever excuse the government of | that the distress of the poor of Kent, Surrey, &c., is of a sort that 
country like England for laying duties on coal, an article so indis- | cannot be sensibly relieved by legislative interference. To afford 
vensable as a necessary, and so important as a manufacturing | them material and immediate relief, we have only to treat them 
instrument: and it will be os universally admitted, that in the event | as we treat others; to allow them to supply themselves with fuel 
of a crisis ever occurring to excuse the imposition of such a tax, it | jn the same way that the peasantry of Yorkshire and Northumber- 
should be laid equally on all classes and districts. One is almost | Jand are supplied. Wedo not mean to say that this relief would 
ashamed of saying a word in defence of so plain a principle. Sup- | be sufficient ; but no feasonable person can doubt that it would be 
pose that the public exigencies were such, that they could not be ! pery considerable; and it cannot be withheld without prolonging 
met otherwise than by laying a tax on bread, what would be thought jpequality and oppression. wifi 
of Parliament, were it to enact that this tax should be restricted to © Pr Smith has truly stated, that considering the vast importance 
the counties south of the Humber, (upon which it must of course be of plentiful supplies of fuel, if a dounty could in any case be justified, 
greatly aggravated,) and that all the rest of the empire should be jt would be so were it given upon the conveyance of coals from the 
pom from its operation? Would not such a proceeding be a! mine to the consumer. But such, he adds, is our policy, “ that 
manifest violation of one of the first duties of Government, which | where coals are naturally cheap, they are consumed duty free; 
is bound to extend the same protection to all who are under its | where they are naturally dear, they are loaded with a heavy duty !” 
authority, and to subject them all to the same equal burthens? | (Wealth of Nations, ili., p. 451). We leave it to others to ‘de- 
But these obvious and universally recognized principles have been | termine whether the disastrous influence of such a tax, or its glaring 
trampled under foot in the case of the coal duty. It has been injustice, be its most prominent characteristic. ’ = 
imposed without there being so much as the pretence of necessity | [Th — so t 
to allege in excuse; and it has not been made to affect the whole | eG SCN Se er eet] 
empire, but only particular portions of it. Had it been made to fall 
exclusively on the inhabitants of those districts where coal is pro- 
duced, and where it is naturally cheapest, something, perhaps, might 
have been found to say in favour of the inequality : but such is not 
the case. The duty is imposed on water-borne coals only, or on 
those that are conveyed to great distances by sea, and does not| Pertinent Answer TO AN ImPERTINENT QuEsTION.—A coun- 
affect those that are consumed near the mines, or that may be | t’yman giving evidence in court, was asled by the counsel if he was 
conveyed by land. All the southern counties of England, as Nor- | born in we dlock ? “No, sir,” said the man, “1 was born in 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, | Devonshire.” 

Devonshire, &c. are destitute of coal-mines, and are obliged to| ANnecpotr or HanpeL.—Actuated by motives of pure benevo- 
import supplies of coal from the north by sea. And because such | Jence, he presented a copy of his oratorio of the Messiah to the 
is the case, because the coal-fields happen to be in Northumber- Foundling Hospital, which then stood in need of every assistance. 
land, Darham, Lancashire, and Wales, Government interposes | This act of bounty was so ill understood by the Governors, that 
to increase the naturally high price of coal sent to the metro-| they formed a resolution of applying to Parliament, prohibiting the 
polis and the southern counties, by laying a duty on sea-borne | performance of the Messiah by any others than Mr Handel and 
coals of no less than six shillings a chaldron, being full fifty | themselves. It was necessary to ask for Mr Handel’s concurrence, 
per cent. upon the price of coals as sold by the owners! Whether | but he was so little sensible of the propriety of such a proceeding, 
there be any tax so grossly unequal and oppressive in Turkey or | that on its being mentioned to him, he broke out into a furious 
Spain, we know not; but we believe we may safely affirm, that it | passion: “ For vat sal the Foundlings put mein oratorio in de 
has no parallel in any other European country. The nobility and | Parlement ? De teuffel! mein music sal not go to de Parlement !”— 
gentry of the north may consume any quantity of coals that they | Musical Biography. 

please, without paying a single sixpence of duty. The lordly own- 
ers of the most magnificent castles in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, escape a tax, that presses, with grinding severity on the 
poorest inhabitant of a cottage in the south of England. Whatever 
may be said as to the equality of Englishmen’s rights, it were worse 
than ludicrous, so long as this tax exists, to talk about the equality 
of their burdens. : ° * * * 

* A great deal of the peculiar poverty and misery to be met with 
amongst the labouring classes of Kent, Hampshire, Suffolk, &c., 
is undoubtedly ascritable to the operation of the coal duty, and of the 
various regulations under which trade is conducted. Were there a 

















LeTTeR or THE Law.—A girl was tried for stealing a pair of 
black silk stockings, but it being proved upon evidence that they 
were odd ones, she was acquitted. 


| 

| 

| Eevivocat Mark or Respect.—An anonymous writer of the 
seventeenth century records the following anecdote :—‘ Sir Thomas 
| Jermin, going out with his servants and brooke hawkes one evening 
| at Bury, they were no sooner abroad but fowle were found, and he 
| cried out to one of his falconers, “ Off with your jerkin.”’ The 
| fellow being into the wind, did not heare him; at which he stormed, 
| and still cried out, “ Off with your jerkin, you knave, off with your 
| jerkin!” Now it fell out that there was, at that instant, a plaine 
townesman of Bury, in a freeze jerkin, stood betwixt him and his 
faleconer, who, seeing Sir Thomas in such a rage, and thinking he 
had spoken to him, unbuttoned himself amaine, threw off his jerkin, 


+ ‘ This paragraph, and one or two of those that follow, are borrowed | and besought his worshippe not to be offended, for he would off 


from an article that appeared on this subject, in No. 101 of the Edinburgh | with his doublet too, to give him content.’—Strutt’s Sports and 
Review.’ Pastimes. 
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THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane. — Wemer.— Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. y 

Covent GarvEen.—£100. Note.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat.—Teddy 
the Tiler. 





Covent GaRDEN. 
WE had heard the farce of a Hundred Pound Note so much praised 
before we saw it, that perhaps on that account it did not answer our 
expectations last night. There are laughable passages: the piece 
has the great attraction of a cluster of good actors in it, KEELEY, 
Wrencu, Biancuarp, Power, Bart.ey, &c.; there is a charac- 
ter,—Miss Arlington, for a young lady to show off in; MapAME 
Vestris did show off in it, and made it famous for her personation 
of a broom-girl; then Keevey has a part of a witty Boots at an 
inn, who makes conundrums, and asks people whether they “ give 
it up ;” and there is a good blunder-headed character for Power; 
and yet, notwithstanding all its cleverness and all these advantages, 
we felt disappointed. We did not heartily like, while we laughed. 
Power was never in better blundering condition,—never more 
self-complacent and reposing,—more quietly drunk with arch hu- 
mour. Every one of Kre.ey’s jokes had their full effect on the 
house ; and it is a great pleasure to us to be pleased in company 
with others. Finally, there is a hot old Welshman performed by 
BLaNcuarD, almost too well; for we thought he would have 
worked up his thin body into an apoplexy. Yet still we found 
something wanting. Perhaps it was because none of the charac- 
ters are in their own nature pleasant. They are all selfish and self- 
absorbed, with the exception of the lover (Wrencn); and he has none 
of the graces of a lover. fe has a Pshaw! for everything that is 
said to him, or is mixed up with opposition of some sort; and for 
want of his Hundred Pound Note, which gets into another man’s 
pocket by mistake, is in danger of being taken before the justice. 
The old Welshman is seriously hot and unhappy, without any real 
drollery to carry off his calamitousness: the Imshman has a serious 
quarrel: Boots, in spite of his wit, has a gravity of prudence about 
him, and an eternal eye to his money: the Innkeeper (Bartiey) 
is a mere innkeeper, mercenary and common-place; and the young 
lady, Miss Arlington, shows off to no real purpose, and degrades her 
fair proportions into the linsey-woolsey lumpishness, bald cap, and 
unthinking hips of the penny-seeking pilgrims from Bavaria. We 
should like it not, even though Madame Vesrris performed it; and 
we are sorry to add, that we conccive Miss Tayxor to be less fitted 
to carry off the awkwardness of this particular part of the charac- 
ter, and not successful in the character in general. It is proper to 
say, the audience seemed to differ with us in the former respect, for 
they encored her in the broom-song; and she obtained applause for 
another song; but unquestionably the performance altogether is a 
failure, and the reason of it is equally obvious:;—she does not 
really give herself up to the character. She doubts, in the midst 
of her assumed giddiness, whether this or that touch will do; is too 
serious in the intervals; has an air of misgiving and shamefacedness ; 
falls into a fit of dancing, not as if it were an irrepressible im- 
pulse, resulting from an overflow of merry fancies, but as if 
she had got it to do, and had made up her mind to do it 
courageously. In a word, the character of Miss Arlington, 
in Miss Taytor’s hands, wants animal spirits and truth. It is that 
of a clever artificial actress, playing her part uneasily; and this 
too, with such a face, voice, and figure, as make one mad to see her 
so spoilt; for she has undoubtedly contrived somehow to get the 
worst of stage educations, and has been flattered into so much arti- 
fice, that she cannot call her smile her own. Would it have been 
better, had not her teeth been so good? We are a little afraid so. 
The failure the more vexed us, because we still have a theory 
within us respecting her talent for comedy; but we believe we 
must confine it to such characters as Rosalind, where the poctry 
helps off the fart. 


of that character, ‘and how she spoilt it with consciousness 





How charming she was in some passages ” 


and trick, the ‘reader too well knows. The closer she comes 
to real life, the less confidence she seems to retain, at least 
on the London stage. She sang the bits of songs intro- 
duced, with great spirit, and gave us some very pleasing and 
powerful specimens of the depth of her voice; but the songs did 
not burst from her with the proper incontrollable vivacity: they 


were not part and parcel of all the rest, nor was she a proper giddy 
neice, {while her aunt was talking to her. She waited for her 
turn in the dialogue, like an ordinary actress; and looked upon 
the other speaker with the conscious demeanour of one who was 
thinking of the house, and of what the house thought of her. 
But enough. We felt ourselves obliged to specify the grounds 
of our fault-finding, for obvious reasons. It would have been 
a more than ordinary pleasure to us, not to find itat all. FP 


Tue Wispom or tHE Wisest.—Solomon always used the 
word fool as a term of the same signification as unjust, and makes 
all deviation from goodness and virtue, to come under the notion 
of folly. —Steele. 


A Tyrant mapEe Userut.—The Egyptians revolting, in the 
time of Ochus, King of Persia, he marched against them, defeated 
their King, Nectanehus, who was obliged to take refuge in Mace- 
donia, caused the ox which the Egyptians worshipped under the 
name of Apis, to be butchered, and obliged that miserable people to 
adore an 4ss. This last god was indeed as good as the cther in reality, 
but not according to the reasoning of the Egyptians: who were 
not brought over to this new worship without a great deal of vio- 
lence. Ochus committed also many cruelties against his own 
subjects; so that the Persians, not thinking themselves safe under 
so barbarous a sovereign, formed several conspiracies against his 
life. At last Baroas, one of the generals of his army, despatched 
him by poison, exposed his flesh for a prey to the fowls, and con- 
verted his bones into knife-handles, and sword-hilts.—AHistory of 
Thamas Kouli Khan. 


Brutatity AND Fatsenoop.—A Danish chieftain of high rank, 
some say, of royal blood, named Lothbroc, amusing himself with his 
hawk near thesea, upon the western coasts of Denmark, the bird, in 
pursuit of her game, fell into the water. Lothbroc, anxious for her 
safety, got into a litle boat that was near at hand, and rowed from 
the shore to take her up, but before he could return to the land, a 
sudden storm arose, and he was driven out to sea. After suffering 
great hardship, during a voyage of infinite peril, he reached the 
coast of Norfolk, and landed at a port called Bodham: he was 
immediately seized by the inhabitants, and sent to the court of 
Edmund, king of the East Angles. When that monarch was made 
acquainted with the occasion of his coming, he received him very 
favourably, and soon became particularly attached to him, on ac- 
count of his great skill in the training and flying of hawks. The 
partiality which Edmund manifested for this unfortunate stranger, 
excited the jealousy of Beoric, the king’s falconer, who took an 
opportunity of murdering the Dane, whilst he was exercising his 
birds in the midst of a wood, and secreted the body; which was 


soon afterwards discovered by the vigilance of a favorite spaniel. 
Beoric was —— and it seems, convicted of the murder, 
for he was condemned to be put into an open boat (some say the very 
boat in which the Danish chieftain came to England), without oars, 
mast, or rudder, and in that condition, abandoned to the mercy of 
the ocean. It so chanced that the boat was wafted to the very 
point of land that Lothbroc came from; and Beoric, escaped from 
the danger of the waves, was apprehended by the Danes, and 
taken before two of the chieftains of the country, named Hinguar 
and Hubba, who were both of them the sons of Lothbroc. The 
crafty falconer soon learned this circumstance, and in order to ac- 
quire their favour, made them acquainted with the murder of their 
father, which “he affirmed was executed at the command of King 
Edmund, and that he himself had suffered the hardship at sea, from 
which he had been delivered by reaching the shore, because he had 
the courage to oppose the King’s order, and endeavoured to save 
the life of the Danish nobleman. Incited by this abominable false- 
hood, to revenge the murder of their father by force of arms, they 
invaded the kingdom of the East Angles, pillaged the country, and 
having taken the King prisoner, caused him to be tied to a stake, 
and shot to death with arrows.—Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

C. W. (with thanks), and J. L. (with thanks also), are received. We are 
sensible of the value of the latter’s information, and will avail ourselves 
of it. 

The translation from Marullus is elegant, and does the author credit; but 
the thought has been too often repeated. 

An Admirer and Subscriber to the Jatler is right. It was a mistake of the 
printer, Does he think it would be better to correct it mow, or leave it 
tor another volume? 

Will the correspondent who writes to us on a certain delicate domestic 
subject (of which we had not heard a word till the momentof his com- 
rounication) have any objection to inform us, whether he wishes for a 
recoucilewent? If so, perhaps we could help him; or at any rate, do 
something towards showing him the way to it. The mode in whieh he 
proposes to call attention to his present position, is surely not advisable, 
whether he isright or wrong. We write this under the influence of very 
particular feelings, and with a great desire th t those of all parties should 

















be respected.] 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Historical Play, entitled 


HENRI QUATRE. 

Florence St. Leon, Miss PEARSON, who willintroduce, “ Tell me, my heart.” 
Louison, Mrs WAYLETT, who will introduce, “‘ Come where the Aspens quiver.” 
Clotilde de Biron, Miss MORDAUNT. Henri Quatre, Mr MACREADY, 
Duke de agg Mr Hammerton, General D’Aumont, Mr Latham, 

_ de Biron, Mr COOPER, Frederick St. Leon, Mr J. VINING, 
oustache, Mr FARREN, O’Donnell, Mr H. Wallack, Pinceau, Mr Webster, 
Gervaise, Mr Bedford, Germain, Mr Salter, 
Jocrisse, Mr HARLEY, Lafleur, (a Page) Miss Poole. 
In Act I1.—An Incidental Peasant’s Dance, composed by Mons. Simon. 
Principal Dancers.—Mr Gilbert and Mdle. Rosalia Guet. 


Previous to the Play, Spontini’s Overture to “ Olympia,” and the National Air, 
“Vive Henri Quatre.” 








To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES, 
OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
{by Mr B ve witony at 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and EF. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—I1. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cavein the Deep, Deep Sea.—I11. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—LV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight—\V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VII1. Ryins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 


Fire. —IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton | 


Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. Witha New Nautical Ballet-—XI1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XIUI. Nur- 


sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers—XI1V. The Diorama.— 


XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, [llustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

“< gar Designed and Painted, by Mr STanFigeLp. 
e Various Views will Display, the Stupendou: and Extraordinary Military PASS 

af OF THE SIMPLON. wid 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. Iénig.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 





On Monday, Pizarro; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The —usic, by Ro-sini. 
Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY, Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES, Fairy Queen, MisstH. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr WILSON, Baron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON, 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY, Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
(By Mr Farvey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pe,ke.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY, 
Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—1V. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VIl. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—X 11. A Market.—XI11. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [lumination—XV. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVIJ. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 

Grove and Magic Palace. 


On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; and Harlequin Fat or Harlequin Bat. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, 
Constantia, Miss Jordan, Kitty Bustle, Mrs Vale. Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 

Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Tipple, Mr Vale, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 


After which, the Drama, entitled 
THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
[By Mr S. Bircu.] 

Lucy, Madame Simon, Jeainette, Miss Rumens, 
Clara, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
Sir Bertrand, Mr D. Pitt, 
Spruce, Mr Rogers, 


Nell, Mrs Vale. 
Michael, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Record, Mr Williams, Le Sage, Mr Lee, 
Flint, Mr Almar, Boy, Miss Ellis. 


+To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 

_ Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 

’ THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene 1. Regions of Time.—II. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—III. Cabinet in 
the Widow‘s Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year.—V. Picturesque 
Roadside Inn.—VI. Exterior of Public House and Saddler’s.—VII. Suspension 
B over the Menai.—VIII. Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood.— 
IX. Course and Grand Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli—X1, Cavern 
(Moonlight).—XI1. and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 


Pedro, Mr KEELEY, 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 


Act 1—WInrTkr. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
| Act. II.—Sum™Mer. 
| Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
| Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, | 
| Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 





| To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 


WAS I TO BLAME? 


| Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
} Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 


A DEAD SHOT. 


Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘* A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. | 
| Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
| Mr Wiseman, Mr 8S. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 
To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr Buckstone]}. 





The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 


} Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
| Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. EnchantedSpring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. VI. Palace of Grimatkin.—VI1. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VII1. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, gel Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—XVILI. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called } 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE, 
Lady Douglas, Mrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
Lady Fleming, Miss King, Mattie, Miss Kibrey, Mogzy, Miss Langley, 
Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks, 
Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Robert Melville, Mr Worrel, 
Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe, 
‘ Sandy, Mr J. Knight. t 


To which will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{By Mr PLancue.] 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLY MPIC REVELLERS. 
Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, 

Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, gacchus, Mr W.VINING, 

Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, 


Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Vulcan, Vr Brown, 
Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Mars, Mr Brougham, 


Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 


To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 
Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “ Why pretty Maiden,” 
Boy in yellow wins the day.” Clotild 
The 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, 


and “ The 
i, Miss Nursey, Mause, Miss Kibrey. 
Mr W. VINING, 


Jaron D’Acourt WV. 
ya Centleman, Jocose, 


Myr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 
The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond, Mr Harlowe, Vi 


Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. { 
rPaget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING. 
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chard Turpin — Ambrose Gwi- 
nett—Harlequin Silver Penny. 


ConpurG THEATRE.-—Rhi 
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SapLeER’s WELL ‘THEATRE.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 


Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
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